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THE NEW YORK BUDGET EXHIBIT. 
By Leonard P. Ayres. 



"The City invites you to see how your money is spent," 
was the invitation extended by New York to all of its citizens 
from October 3 to October 28. The words quoted appeared 
in great letters on a sign stretching across the entire front of 
the Tefft-Weller Building at 330 Broadway, where the 
Budget Exhibit was held with the city as host. 

The exhibit was splendidly advertised. Each taxpayer 
received with his tax bill an invitation to attend; a large sign 
to the same effect was placed on Brooklyn Bridge, and wide- 
spread publicity was given through the public press. The 
object of the city's hospitality was to persuade its citizens to 
visit the great, graphic annual report in which for the first 
time the heads of New York's departments showed by charts, 
pictures, object lessons and through personal representatives 
how much of the taxpayers' money they spend, how they 
spend it, and how much they need for next year. 

Inside of the building more than an acre of space on three 
floors was devoted to illustrating the city's activities. The 
directory on the first floor showed that these municipal activi- 
ties fell within fifty-four divisions, and that they were illus- 
trated in over 350 booths. The booths were made of green 
burlap, mounted on light scantling and serving as a back- 
ground for charts, pictures, photographs and exhibited articles. 

The significant feature of the whole affair is that the exhibit 
was held while the annual budget of the city was under con- 
sideration, while hearings on its different sections were being 
held, and before a dollar of expenditure had been voted. The 
object was to enlist the intelligent cooperation of the citizens 
in the approval or rejection of the items of appropriation 
asked for by the department heads. That the endeavor to 
arouse public interest was successful is shown by the attend- 
ance, which reached 50,000 a day the first few days, and 
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during the entire four weeks averaged about 35,000 per day 
the first five weekdays and 70,000 on Saturdays. The entire 
number of visitors was in the vicinity of one million. 

The cost was defrayed by a city appropriation of $25,000, 
of which $3,000 was consumed by the rent of the building. 
The exhibit had its own office on the second floor which han- 
dled administrative detail and gave out press matter. 

The exhibit included a large number of object lessons made 
up of what one visitor called "the real things themselves," 
and it was these that aroused the greatest interest. On enter- 
ing the front door the visitor was brought face to face with 
a collection of hundreds of false scales, light weights, meas- 
ures with false bottoms, and cans with double sides, which 
had been confiscated by the Bureau of Weights and Measures, 
and which never failed to make a personal appeal to the 
man who realized that he had often been the victim of these 
contrivances. 

In the basement one found "Baby," the white horse that 
has hauled carts for the Street Cleaning Department for nine- 
teen years, "Teddy," a horse of the same department that 
always takes the prizes in his class at horse shows, and "Brent- 
wood," the famous fire horse that has run to every big fire 
for fifteen years. Nearby were shown pieces of fire-fighting 
and street-cleaning apparatus, old and new, together with 
charts, maps and pictures showing what the departments 
had spent and what they had accomplished in the past, what 
they are doing now, and what support they ask for the coming 
year. 

Models and samples of all kinds were shown. Those of 
the Police Department showed the athletic apparatus used 
in the police gymnasiums, the complete equipment carried 
by each patrolman and the special outfit of the mounted 
police. The Fire Department exhibited a great floor map of 
the city, occupying as much space as a large room in a dwell- 
ing house, and showing distributed over it in the proper 
places little models of all of the fire stations and their men, 
horses and apparatus. 

The Tenement House Department showed by actual 
samples the old-law and the new-law fire escapes. The 
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Dock Department exhibited a diver's suit and the Water 
Department showed a full size cross-section of the new aque- 
duct. The fights for clean milk and against tuberculosis 
had their places, sample traveling libraries of the Library- 
Department were to be seen, and actual samples of coal, 
oats and other supplies bought by the different branches of 
the municipality, together with explanations as to cost and 
purchasing methods were prominent features. One particu- 
larly interesting exhibit was that of the Water Department, 
which showed a leaky faucet, which, it was explained would 
cost a landlord nearly six dollars a year in water rates, and a 
water closet with an invisible leak, and attached to it a water 
meter with an enlarged tell-tale hand showing that a steady 
waste of water was going on at a rate which would cost the 
householder eighteen dollars per year. 

To the student of applied statistics, it was significant that 
these and similar exhibits were the ones which most deeply 
interested the people. A study of the crowds on different 
days seemed to indicate pretty clearly that they were most 
interested in the object lessons made up of what they termed 
"real things." After these, in the scale of effectiveness, 
came object charts made of such things as piles of paper 
boxes or upright columns, arranged to represent varying 
amounts of expenditure in different years, etc. Next came 
charts, then pictures, and last of all printed placards giving 
statements about work and expenditure. 

A very clear lesson was that in making up such an exhibit 
the cumulative fatiguing effect of looking at statistical data 
must be constantly borne in mind. This was clearly shown 
by watching the people who entered the building. Almost 
without exception, they would examine carefully charts and 
diagrams near the entrance door, and after looking at five or 
six in detail, they would walk along and merely glance at the 
rest. 

The reason is that it is a mental impossibility for anyone, 
no matter how deeply interested, to examine consecutively 
in detail several hundred complex statistical charts. The 
lesson is that those who devise charts for public exhibitions 
should strive to make the smallest possible number of truly 
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salient points in the most emphatic way. Exhibits are weak, 
in proportion as they are diffuse. 

Graphic charts made in the familiar way, with lines of 
different colors indicating variations on a background of 
ordinates and abscissae seem to be beyond the comprehension 
of the average visitor. This was almost invariably the case 
when a number of lines were shown on the same chart. On 
the other hand, <5harts made up of contrasted surfaces, series 
of upright column^, surfaces of frequency, and so on, seemed 
to be generally appreciated and understood. 

Charts showing two contrasted sets of data, such, for 
example, as "Receipts" and "Expenditures," seemed to be 
well understood when the contrast was indicated by using 
two colors for the two sets of data, as for example, red for 
"Receipts" and black for "Expenditures." It was not suffi- 
cient to indicate these contrasts by words alone; chromatic 
distinction was essential. 

Judging from his actions and comments, the man from the 
street does not understand a historical diagram, showing 
variations over a series of years, unless it runs from left to 
right like the words on the ordinary printed page. It is futile 
to try to get him to read up or down or backward. Again, 
increases must be represented by rises in the lines or surfaces 
of the chart. When he reads that expenditures have gone 
up in amount, he wants to see on the chart that they have 
gone up in direction. It is hard work for him to understand 
it when he reads that they have gone up and sees that they 
have gone sideways. 

In lettering the charts, wording of the most positive, simple, 
direct sort seems to be essential. By this is meant wording 
consisting of positive statements in telegram style. People 
walking through a crowded exhibition will not stop to read 
an intricate statement or to examine the details of a complex 
chart. In a similar way, those charts seemed to be best under- 
stood which avoided using decimal places in showing amounts 
of money and fractions of percentages. Apparently the or- 
dinary business man does not understand a percentage figure 
carried out to several decimal places. In short, the use of 
"round numbers" seems most desirable. 
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Charts containing reading matter only appeared to be 
the least effective exhibits shown. In general, the fault of 
these placards was that they contained too much. Time and 
again, men in the crowd were seen to read as far down on these 
charts as the first five lines of reading matter, after which 
they would sigh and pass on to the next. 

As an opportunity to study the psychology of a statistical 
exhibit designed to inform and influence non-technical vis- 
itors, the New York Budget Exhibit was unique and unsur- 
passed. Many of the booths were admirably arranged, and 
a large part of the charts, diagrams and object lessons shown 
were most effective. Moreover, the experience gained by 
the city employees who for the first time marshaled the salient 
facts about their own departments has been of immense value 
to themselves, and will result in even better exhibits in future 
years. 

New York City is spending each year about $160,000,000. 
She has just spent $25,000 in telling her citizens what they 
got for their money. In other words, for every dollar spent 
on municipal activities, one sixty-fifth part of one cent has 
been spent on giving a million people a highly successful 
course in applied municipal economics. On the principle 
that in every business it pays to spend enough to find 
out the essential facts about the business, this expenditure 
has been eminently wise. 

As strikingly stated by the Brooklyn Eagle, "The old sys- 
tem was government under a blanket, in which an occasional 
peep-hole had been cut to allay the suspicions of the tax- 
payer; the new system proposes government in the glare of 
a searchlight." 



